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III.— K12202 AND HEDERA. 

"Warum stellt man diese beiden Worter nicht zusammen," 
asked Windisch (in Curtius Stud. VII, p. 184), deriving khtvos 
from *Ki$ios, just as peWor from *>e0j.or, Idg. *medh-io-, and com- 
paring, for the r-suffix in hedera, the form Kiaaapos (= kutuos) 
used by Hippokrates ap. Erot., p. 208. 

Kta-<r6s and hedera are both probably to be derived from the 
Idg. V §hedh- (beside which there is a parallel form V ^hed-Y 'to 
cling,' from which come many other derivatives, e. g. 

Aryan. Skr. pari-gadhita 'clasped, embraced,' from V §hedh-. 

Greek, xavhaw, fut. x et<T °i iai (from *x evT<70 l iai from ^epS-o-o^ai), 
aor. x"^"" (from *xg8), from V \hed-. 

Italic. Lat. pre-hendo, praeda (from *prae-heda), from either 
V \hedh- or sj \hed-. 

Germanic. Goth, bi-git-an 'to find, get'; AS. gitan, Engl. 
get, from SJ §hed-. 

Before passing on to the main object of the present paper — 
namely, the explanation of the difficult 1 in kujo&s — it may be well 
to examine the suffix or suffixes contained in moaos and hedera, 
a question which hitherto has received but little attention from 
the comparative point of view. 

On phonetic grounds there is nothing to hinder the derivation 
of khtvos from *Kid-<To-s from *Ke0-cro-r from Idg. *%hedh-so-s, and 
indeed this is what Fick, Vergl. Worterb. (1890), p. 415, would 
seem to imply, when he derives <i<raa (sic) 'ivy' from *xd-<ra from 
*&hedh-sa l ; similarly we may derive hedera from *hed-esa from 

1 Compare Grassmann in Kuhn's Zeitschr. XII 128, who holds that -dh- and 
-d- in this root are merely parallel root-determinatives ; Vanicek, Etymolo- 
gisches Warterb. (1877), p. 239; Whitney, Sanskrit Roots (1885), p. 34; Brug- 
mann, Grundr. I, §425 ; II, §§627, 628, 631 ; Fick, Vergl. Warterb. (1S90), pp. 

39,195,414,415- 

2 Surely Fick is making a mistake in writing niaca here instead of Kiooor;. 
Ktaoos is the Greek word for ' ivy,' whereas Ktaaa means (i) a chattering, greedy 
bird, perhaps the jay, and (ii) the longing of pregnant women, a false appetite, 
a craving for strange food ; and from Kiaaa (ii) comes mcaaa. The older form 
of daaa 'jay' is Kecaaa, as is clear from the Hesychian gloss nelaaa- Kiaaa. 
AaKuvec The ei is contracted to < before the double consonant, as in rpiami- 
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Idg. *§kedh-esd. We should thus have two ablaut-forms of the 
same suffix. But there is, in so far as I am aware, no evidence 
for an Idg. formative suffix -so- -eso- (v. Brugmann, Grundr., 
Index, pp. 190 sqq.) ; hence this derivation can hardly stand. 

It is best, with Windisch, to derive ki<t<t6s from *ki6-io-s from 
*kc6-io-s from Idg. *%hedh-io-s l ; Windisch is herein followed by 
Walter in Kuhn's Zeitschr. XII, p. 386, note 2 ; King and Cookson, 

dtKa for Tpuo-Kcu-SsKa (Fick in Bezz. Beitr. I (1877), p. 173 ; but v. also Brug- 
mann, Gr. II, §175, 1, on the form TptoKaidena). Fick (Bezz. Beitr., 1. c.) derives 
Keiaaa from *nnd-ifl from *^£(S-<a, which last, he says, agrees perfectly with 
Lith. geid'zii (geis-tt) 'to desire, wish for,' so that we might even set up a 
European *$fieidhia 'to desire.' In his Vergl. Worterb. (1890), p. 414, he still 
adheres to his derivation of niooa from ^^heidk- (in which he is followed by 
J. Strachan in Bezz. Beitr. XIV (1889), p. 315), but he no longer makes 
*Xei8-ta the original form, but (*x<0-<ra, i. e.) *j«0-ffa, Idg. $heidhsa. 

Brugmann, Gr. II (1888), §110, p. 339 (Eng. ed.), gives a different explana- 
tion of niooa, deriving it from *Kin-ia beside Skr. kites ; Schrader, Prehist. 
Antiq. of the Aryan Peoples, Part II, Ch. IV ad fin., p. 137 (Eng. ed.), and 
Part IV, Ch. II, p. 251, and Per Persson, Zur Lehre v. d. Wurzelerweiterung 
und Wurzelvariation, in Upsala Universitets Arsskrift (1891), p. 194, 2, agree 
with Brugmann. 

So far as Kicaa alone is concerned, it might originally contain the same root 
as ntoo6c (viz. ^%/udh-), both containing the same meaning ' to take hold of, 
cling, grasp after'; but the Laconian form neiooa is against this; moreover, 
the 1 in niooa would be very difficult, as it could only be explained as having 
arisen on analogy of iaoo6<; ; but I do not know that there is any close con- 
nexion, either in literature or in nature, between the 'jay' and 'ivy' to warrant 
such an explanation. 

1 Cf. Kopvooa from *Kopv8-ia beside ndpvc -vO-or; (Brugm. Gr. II, §768), fivoooc; 
'the depth of the sea, the bottom' beside (}vd6c 'the depth, esp. of the sea,' 
[iaooav Dor. Compar. of BoBvq ; etc.; v. G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. 2 , §282, p. 272. 

2 Walter (1. c.) compares also KiBaiptbv, which he translates ' ivy-hill.' But 
the 1 in Kidaipav, if indeed this word is also to be derived from ^tjudh-, is 
very much more difficult to explain than the 1 in iuoooq. It seems to me that, 
if the meaning of KiSaipov were 'ivy-hill,' we should expect *K 1 a aipuv 
rather than Ki6aip6v (cf. niooapof), for the mere \/%hedh- by itself means 
simply ' to cling,' and it is only in conjunction with the suffix -j>- ^^hedh-ip-, 
whence *neooo-, whence klooo-) that it has acquired in Greek the meaning ' ivy.' 
Hence klooo-, not kS- (or rather ks6-), would have to form the basis of the 
mountain's name. I would therefore entirely separate laooot and Ki6aipav, 
and rather connect the latter with ni8api{, ia6dpa. The word *Ki8apa, which 
the derivation of Ki6aipdv from *Ki8apian presupposes, cannot be identified 
with Latin hedera. The difficulty of the 1 : e is too great ; nor will Mr. J. H. 
Moulton's excellent explanation of the 1 : £ in OKiovr/iii : oneSau — namely, that 
they are to be traced to different roots, the first to \/sqhait(d)-, the second to 

\/sqhed- (v. Mr. J. H. Moulton in A. J. P., X, p. 285) — help us much here: 
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Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin (1888), p. 194; Paul 
Kretschmer in Kuhn's Zeitschr. XXXI (1892), p. 376; and 
Whitley Stokes in Idg. Forsch., vol. II (1893), p. 170. 

hedera I prefer to regard as from Idg. *§kedk-erd ; and we thus 
have the word for 'ivy' in Greek and Latin formed from one and 
the same root, but with different formative suffixes. 

We may now pass on to discuss the t : e of Kiaaot and hedera ; 
all writers seem to agree in assigning these two words to the 
above-mentioned V ' <&hedh- x 'to cling, take hold of' 2 ; but the only 
explanation that has yet been offered for the very difficult « of 
k 1 a-a-os is the proportion kwoos : hedera = twwos 3 : equos (Windisch 
in Curtius Stud., 1. a), which seems like explaining ignotum per 
ignotius, or, at any rate, per ignotum.* 

Another explanation must, I think, be sought for the 1 of kktktos, 
and it is to be taken from mythology. 

Otto Gruppe, Die griechischen Culte und Mythen (1887), a 
work designed, according to Schrader (Prehist. Antiq., p. 410, 

there is no evidence, in so far as I am aware, for a y^ha^dh- beside ytjiedh-, 
nor do I think that we can explain the 1 of KiSaipav as due to the analogy of 

aiddvri/u : OKt&aa. 

1 *xe6-lo-<; must have become *ne6-io-c (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §496) before the 
81 became 00, as we should otherwise have had *x taao £ an( i n °t *iceaaos (whence 

2 We may possibly derive x^P°i> or x^P a i> (which is generally found in the 
plural x^P m& ' leguminous fruits,' v. Liddell and Scott, 7th edition), as x^-P"t 
X^-paijj, from the y$hed-, which, as we mentioned above, was a prim. Idg. 
doublet of y^hedh- from which comes *K«raof (from */c£0-(o-c from *;f£0-M>-c 
from Idg. * i /iedh-io-). From this y^hed- we have Gk. x«- v ^ vo X e ' m f al ( v - 
supra). x^-P ty X^'P ^ has not been subjected to the same influences as 
Kiaadc (v. infra), and hence has kept its original e. If x^-poip X^'P"^ De 
rightly thus analysed, -/joi/» may bear the same relation to piira that ica^a-vpoip 
'a shepherd's staff, crook' (cf. fp6ira/.ov 'club,' G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. 2 , §239) bears 
to the same pina (cf. Brugm., Gr. I, §168), -puty may be to pert-o as kXoiji to 
Kheiz-Ta (cf. Brugm., Gr. II, §161 ; Eng. ed., p. 488). The analysis x^-p-"t 
Xed-p-aiji is of course possible, but does not seem to me so probable, even 
though at first sight x eo *~p- would seem to remind us of Latin hed-era from 
* i hedh-era (or, of course, equally well * i hed-erd). 

'For this 1 compare Bechtel, Die Hauptprobl. der Idg. Lautlehre (1892), pp. 
112 f. 

4 The Pamphylian coin-legend Ear/ «(i<)<5«t>c (= 'A<jjt£i>&oc) is very interesting 
as still preserving to us the original e (Pr. Idg. *ek-uo- : Skr. dfva-, Avest. and 
Old Pers. aspa-, Lat. equo-. Gall, ipo-) ; -or- is an attempt to represent ( (: Skr. 
dffva) ; the form "Aoncv(fo( is due to Iranianising ('Acrcr- : Avestic and Old Pers. 
asp-) ; v. G. Meyer in Idg. Forsch. I 329. 
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Eng. ed.), 'to deal the death-blow to the notion that the primeval 
period had any belief of any sort or description in the gods, and 
to demonstrate that the Indo-Europeans were totally without 
religion,' says that everything belonging to Idg. religion was 
borrowed ; and in many cases he is certainly right — the Greek 
deity names, for instance, are very largely borrowed from the 
Semites and from Egypt. 1 ' The key to the Greek mythology,' 
writes Isaac Taylor (The Origin of the Aryans, 1892, pp. 300 
sqq.), 'has indeed been found, but it has been discovered, not, as 
was anticipated, on the banks of the Ganges, but on those of the 
Tigris. Much of the mythology of ancient Greece, instead of 
having a common origin with that of India, proves to be essen- 
tially non-Aryan, and must have been obtained from Babylonia 
through Phoenician channels.' This we might have expected, 
inasmuch as the first elements of Greek culture were derived 
from the Phoenicians. Kadmos was held by the Greeks to have 
been a Phoenician who settled in Boeotia, and the Greeks them- 
selves agreed with Herodotus (V 58, 59) that most of their letters 
(not less than 16) were introduced by him. It has been conjec- 
tured that the name of Kadmos himself is simply the Hebrew 
Qadmi or Qadmon 'an Eastern man,' although, as Otto Gruppe 
(Die griech. Culte und My then, p. 162) remarks, "Wenigstens 
pflegt, wo ein wanderndes Volk nach der Himmelsrichtung be- 
nannt wird, die Bezeichnung nicht von ihm selbst, sondern von 
einem der Volker auszugehen, zu denen es gelangt ; man wiirde 
demnach das griechische nicht das phoinikische Wort erwarten, 
wenn Kadmos wirklich die Herkunft bezeichnen sollte." How- 
ever, on p. 169 Gruppe includes Kadmos in a list of names which 
he agrees that we may recognise as undoubtedly Phoenician, e. g. 
lapetos, Kabeiros, Adonis? Typhon? Acheron, and others. 

Again, it is well known that from Phoenician merchants the 
Greeks obtained their knowledge and names of some of the 
metals, e.g. xpvo-os* 'gold,' Kao-o-iVepos 5 'tin'; /«VaAXov 6 'mine' is 

1 But he can hardly say the same for other Idg. peoples ; and indeed there 
are one or two prim. Greek cults which cannot be disproved as Indogermanic. 

5 'Adonis is merely the Semitic Adonai, the ' lord ' of heaven ; v. Isaac Taylor, 
The Origin of the Aryans, ch. VI, p. 302. 

3 Typhon in Egyptian mythology was one of the children of Seb (whom the 
Greeks identified with /Cronos). 

4 Hebr. chdrtiz, Assyr. hurdsu. Schrader, ib., part III, ch. IV, p. 174. 

5 Assyr. kasazatirra, Accad. id-kasdutu.. Schrader, ib., part III, ch. IX, p. 21 5 f. 
6 Hebr. mdtal'lo smithy,' m(e)tll. Schrader, ib., part III, ch. II, p. 155 f. 
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itself a Semitic word (introduced through the Phoenicians). The 
name of the coin pna, 1 again, comes through Hebraic-Assyrian 
manek, mana, from the mana of the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of the district round Babylon. 2 

Thus, then, we are not surprised to find that the Greeks 
obtained a considerable portion of their mythologic tales, and 
many of their deities, from the more cultured Semites ; e. g. 

Apollo. — The oldest epigraphic form of the Greek name 
Apollo 3 is Apluf which corresponds to the Semitic Ablu, the 
'son' of heaven, which was one of the titles of Tammuz, the 
Syrian sun-god. Compare the form on Thessalian inscriptions ; 
e. g. iv to Upbv rot "Air\owos 5 toL KepSo/ot 'into the temple of Apollo 

: v. Schrader, ib., part II, ch. VI, p. 145. 

2 That Troy itself was in connexion with Babylon, by the time of the third 
city, is held to have been proved by the finding of a Babylonian silver mina 
there. 

'Some scholars have endeavoured to find an Indogermanic origin of the 
name. Max Muller equated 'AneTilav and Skr. apornuvdn ' removing, opening.' 
L. v. Schroeder in Kuhn's Ztschr. XXIX (1888) 193 ff. identified Gk. 'AmKUuv, 
Cypr. ' Andluv with Skr. saparyMya ' he who should be revered,' which occurs 
once in the RV. (442, 6) as an epithet of Agni. Schrader, Prehist. Antiq. of 
the Aryan Peoples (2d edition, 1890), part II, ch. Ill (Eng. ed., p. 130), holds 
the same view, but doubtfully, and later on in the same book, part IV, ch. 
XIII, II (p. 412), he admits that the identity is questionable because of the e 
of Latin sepelio (= sapary) ; cf. also Froehde on 'AnoXhuv, in Bezz. Beitr. XIX 
(1893), pp. 230 ff., who rejects Schroeder's identification not only on phonetic 
grounds, but also because the designation of a god as ' the one who should be 
revered' is not sufficiently descriptive, and does not bring out any character- 
istic excellence of the god in question. Contrast 'J&piyheta, 'Eicaepyoc, 'Evvooi- 
yaiof ; Froehde (ib., p. 240) holds that 'AmlXau was the earliest form of the 
god's name, and gives three possible analyses of the word: (1) 'Aff. is the 
root and t\7*>v a ' suffixverbindung,' comparable to that in heXka 'AtWb 
KvvtXkov. (2) 'Air- is preposition and illav the word. This is the view of 
Welcker and others, who derive the name from cl-kz'Om, Aeol. cme7Aa (cf. 
Hesych. cmeWiciv ■ aizeipyeiv), explaining it as the averter of evil and adversity 
(a/iefiKcz/cof). (3) 'A- is 'prothetic' and TzeXkav the word. This Froehde 
considers to be the correct analysis. He finds in the 'prothetic' a the Latin 
ad — Goth. at, Phryg. ad in aSdaxsr (= aveBijite). -7r£/U«t» he compares to Germ. 
spellan; Goth, spitta 'announcer, proclaimer' (aivaggeljons), OHG. war-spelb 
' prophet,' etc. In the pre-Germanic time the Germanic root spel- had beside 
it a ioxxapel-; cf. Latin *pellare in compounds, e. g. appillare, compellare, etc. 

4 Isaac Taylor, ib., p. 304. 

6 Thessalian ov corresponds to ordinary Greek u; in other words, while the 
rest of Greece pronounced the original long sound (as in Ida-ne) open, the 
Thessalians pronounced it close (Bovks) ; v. Blass, Ausspr. des Griech. 3 , §§9, 
12, and Brugmann, Grundr. I, §88. 
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Kerdoios ' (Cauer, Delect. Inscrr. Graec, No. 409, 11. 22 and 44), 

date 214 B. C; 'AttXoiim Kep&[o]lov Souomarpor . . . ovedetKf 'To 

Apollo Kerdoios Sosipater . . . dedicated' (Cauer, ib., No. 417; 

C. I. G. 1766) ; *ArrXow« Tepirelra Aio-^vXlf Sarvpoi eKevOe'pia ' To (i. e. 

in honour of) Apollo of Tempe Aischulis daughter of Saturos 
celebrates the feast of Liberty' (Cauer, ib., No. 420). 

Again, in Homer we find, it is true, the cults of Dionysos and 
Aphrodite, but their position in Homer is such as to make us 
suspect that they are rather a late importation, and hence we are 
not surprised when we find that they are certainly borrowed. 

Aphrodite. — Aphrodite is really the great Semitic goddess 
/star, brought by the Phoenicians under the name Astarte or 
Ashteroth to Cyprus, whence, with her name changed by popular 
etymology to 'AcppoSiVi? 'the foam -born,' her worship spread among 
the Greeks. 

Dionysos. — The theory of the Indian origin of the great Dio- 
nysiac myth was shaken by Lenormant's comparison of Dionysos 
with Dianisu, the Assyrian sun-god (found, e. g., at Babylon) ; 
and this was confirmed by Dr. Neubauer's identification of his 
mother Semele, daughter of the Phoenician Kadmos, with the 
Phoenician goddess Semlath, and with the Edomite 'Semlah of 
ike vine-land' (v. Isaac Taylor, ib., p. 304) ; — we should remember 
that Dionysos or Bacchos was the special god of Thebes (cf. 

Soph. Ant. I IO9 Or II 21 Ba<xev, BaKxav prjrp6iro\iv Qr]$ap (vvaiatv), 

and that Kadmos the Phoenician, 'the Eastern man,' is said to 
have built Thebes, with its acropolis, the Kadmeia — and in con- 
nexion with this close intimacy between Thebes and the Phoe- 
nicians, we may mention that Dionysos is represented in the 
legend as having, on his way to India, travelled through Egypt, 
Syria, and thence through all Asia (cf. Strab. XV, p. 687 ; Eurip. 
Bacch. 13), as having crossed the Euphrates, on which stood 
Babylon, and then the Tigris, on the left bank of which was the 
district called Kissia. 

We have just seen that Dianisu was the sun-god of the Assyrians. 
Now, the Assyrian Empire, the earliest and most extensive of the 
empires of the East, extended, at the time of its greatest pros- 
perity, over the south of Asia from the Indus on the east to the 
Mediterranean Sea on the west, including among its subjects the 
Babylonians. Such being the extent of their empire, it is not 
unnatural to suppose that the Assyrians enforced their religion in 
great measure on their subjects, and to suppose further that many 
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local cults may have arisen in connexion with the great Assyrian 
gods. One such cult may have arisen in Kissia, a district of 
Susiana, in honour of Dianisu, so that there was a 'Kissian 
Dianisu' just as there was a Nt/<nj»or Atd»wor (Aristoph., Frogs 
215 ; cf. Horn. II. VI 132, 133), and again a AdXior 'AttoXXcok (Soph., 
Ai. 689 or 704), etc. 

Kissia is not without mention in Greek literature : — 
Hdt. Ill 91, 6 says that 300 talents was the tribute dn-d Souow, 
Ka\ rrjs aXXijr Kia-o-iW x^P^' which together constituted the vopos 
SySoos, or 'eighth satrapy.' 

Hdt. V 49. Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletos, went to Kleo- 
menes, King of Sparta, to invoke his aid on behalf of the Ionians 
against Darius, King of Persia. He brought with bim a bronze 

map, in which had been CUt -fis dwdtrtjs TrepioSog, («n Bakatrad Tf iracra, 
Kill Trorapot irdvrcs; — AvSot, &piyes, KairiraSoKat (tovs ijpeis Svpiovs xaX«- 

o/icv), KtXtrer, 'Ap/iewoi, Marino/ are mentioned one after another in 

this order, ?x«-<h 8« tovtov (sc. tS>v MaTiijvav) yfj rjSf Kura-ttj' ev rrj Sij 
rrapd norapov rovSe Xodcrmjv Kclpevd eon rd 2o0<ra ravra, tvBa jSactXfur re 
piyas Siatrav n , oi«rai, Kal t&v ^pij/adroiy ol 6r)o~avpol evBavrd dot' e\6pr(g 
oe ravrrpi ttjv noKiv, Bapaeovres rjSrj re! Att jrXovrou irepi (pifcre. 

Hdt. V 52, 9 17 K«j-o-ii) x<*>f"l > s a g a in mentioned. 

Hdt. VI 119, 2. Datis and Artaphernes brought the conquered 
Eretrians to Darius at Susa, and he settled them at one of his 
own stations in Kissia. 

Aesch. Cho. 423 eKotya Koppbv *"Apiov tv t« Kwaias *popots lrj\cpi- 

crrptat ' I strike a Persian blow (upon my breast) and like a Kissian 
mourner,' meaning generally 'I wail in Eastern fashion' (A. 
Sidgwick). 

Aeschylus in Strabo, XV, p. 728 : Aeyovrai oe Kal Kia<riot ol Sovtriot. 
<f>Tiai 8e Kal Aio-^uXor rijv pryrepa Wlepvovos Kicrmav [Aesch. Fr. 264, HI 

Dindorf, Poet. Seen. Graec.', p. 609 ; Butler thinks the reference 
is to Aeschylus' ■Vvxoorao-ia]. 

We have seen above that Awvvo-os is borrowed from the Assyrian 
Dianisu, and that there very probably may have been a special 
'Kissian Dianisu,' which may have been likewise borrowed and 
incorporated into Greek mythology ; and indeed this theory 
receives considerable support from the fact that Kta-a-os was 
actually one of the two names under which Dionysos was wor- 
shipped in the Attic deme Acharnae, according to Pausanias, I 

31, 6"Eim oe 'Axapval Srjpoi' ovtoi . . . rr/p 'lirwiav ' Adrjvdv ovopd(ovai Kal 
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AtdVucoe MckTroptvov nai Kio<r6i> top airov 6cov, top Kicrtrbv to (pvrov ivravda 

irpS>Tov (jxivrjvai Xeyovres. (The last eight words are in all probability 
merely an ' aetiological myth' to account for the name Kto-o-o'r as 
applied to the god Dionysos.) 2 

Then at a later date the ivy *«o-o-or (Lat. hederd) came to be a 
favourite symbol in the religious rites of Dionysos (cf. Soph. Ant. 
1 130 ; Eur. Phoen. 651 ; Bacch. 25, 81, 105 and passim ; Aristoph. 
Thesm. 999 ; Homeric Hymns, XXVI 9 ; etc., etc.). Thus when 
*Ktao-os 'ivy' became associated with the worship of Ki'o-o-tor 
Aiomo-os, or K«o-o-or Aidiwo? as at Acharnae (v. supra), *K(<r<ros 
became kuto-6s on analogy of the epithet kIo-o-ios or Kto-o-o? of the 
god, with whose worship it was so intimately bound up ; whence 
also the name Kto-o-ew, 3 etc.; and then, in the popular conscious- 
ness, any epithet of the god such as KiWtos and khtoos, its oriental 
origin having been completely forgotten, would be connected no 
longer with anything save kio-o-o? 'ivy.' 

St. John's College, Cambridge, Eng. LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 

December, 1894. 

1 Liddell and Scott (7th edition) read, I suppose, KwA, as they quote this 
passage under Kcooeiis ; but Dindorf reads Kioodv, and he is herein followed 
by Dr. Sandys on Eurip. Bacch. 81, and by Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie, 
vol. I, part II, pp. 661 and 676. 

! We also find Kloo6c used as the name of a satyr in C. I. G. 7461. Perhaps 
this was merely due to a desire to hand on one of the names of the god of 
revelry to one of his satyr-attendants. 

3 It should be mentioned that Kiaaevc, a surname of Dionysos in Paus. 1, 
31, 6, Suid. [according to the reading of Liddell and Scott (v. supra)], is used 
also of Apollo in Aeschylus, Fr. 394 or 383 : " '0 Kiaaeiig 'AxdXkuv, 6 Ka/3aiof, 6 
/lavTic" Sa^aiof Barnesius ad Eurip. Bacchar., v. 408 (Dindorf, Poet. Seen. 
Graec.', p, 613). Preller-Roberts, Gr. Mythol., vol. I, part II, p. 713, read 
Ranx^K for 6 Ka/3aZof. Compare also Macrobius, Saturnal. 1 18, 6 : " Euripides 
in Licymnio Apollinem Liberumque unum eundemque deum esse significans 
scribit AimroTa QMdapve Bok^c, Tlaiav "Atto/Uov evlvpe." For the close asso- 
ciation of Dionysos and Apollo at Delphi, see Dr. Sandys, Eurip. Bacch., 
p. xiv, and be it remembered that both these gods were borrowed from the 
East (see above). 



